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Editorial 


Dr. S. C. Roserts’s Presidential Address which is printed in the L.A. Record for May and 
reprinted in the usual separate Proceedings, will be read by all manner of librarians not only 


for its individual charm but also for a suggestion here and there which may have lasting effects. 
His major conclusion is that “the spiritual harmony and the intellectual stability of mankind 


will still be largely determined by the reading and writing of books, 


whatever may be the 


triumphs of cinema, wireless and television. This was well worth repeating at a time when 
we are occupied by visual methods, quite justly, indeed ; if only again to Stress that these 
must not become an obsession which prevents our seeing that our real purpose is the book. 
So, too, we may ponder his gentle caveat: “in our laudable efforts towards a perfection of 
order and classification, there is inevitably a tendency to mistake means for ends, to make 


” 


our systems our masters rather than our servants. 


We know that there is a growing revolt 


against the intricate simplicities that are being introduced in cataloguing and classification; 
so intricate, indeed, that except to those who have done careful preparatory reading,writers 
upon them are completely unreadable. Not the least interesting part of Dr. Roberts’s address 
was his account of early encounters with a library indicator and its attendant dithiculties. 
These may be read as a warning, seeing that most of us have never seen an indicator, and 
some, because of the losses open access involves, would like to return to what is stupidly 


called “‘closed-access,” a term as sensible as hot ice or dry wet. 
* * * * * * 


The Honorary Treasurer was entitled to make the acceptance or refusal of the financial 
schemes for the Association a matter of confidence at the Annual General Meeting. In principle 
and in faét the scale of subscriptions is a responsibility of the Council and not of an honorary 
officer ; but we all know that Mr. Irwin has devoted much arduous skill to the recommenda- 
tions which the Meeting thought fit to reject. They had a right to reject them of course, and 
many librarians were aware that a country-wide campaign has gone on for months, the reports 
of which made the acceptance of the Council’s new scale seem extremely unlikely. That is 
the way democracy works. So long as every scheme for the Association must be submitted 
to the vote of an Annual Meeting, such a result is possible at any time. But both advocates 
and opponents of the Council’s scheme must be appreciative of the many years of devoted, 
quiet and effective service Mr. Irwin has given to the honorary treasurership and we hope he 


may be persuaded to resume his work in it. 
* * * * * * 


We look forward to reading in full the Library Association Lecture which this year was 
delivered by the Provost of University College, London. His forecast, if we interpret the 
scanty press-reports aright, is that in about ten years television will be the popular medium 
of instruction and amusement, and this, with radio and films, may produce a general “techno- 
illiteracy.” Against this the library might be a principal barrier as it might be the means of 
sustaining a literate population and the importance of this rested upon the truth that our 
civilization had its basis in literacy. If this is so, some hard thinking and effort are required, 
from all librarians, especially those of public libraries. The mere statistics of libraries, however 
do not seem to sustain the case for so gloomy a forecast ; there have been small declines 
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in reading in some areas but the total recorded number of books used from public libraries 

far exceeds that of the years before TV became a competitor. If there is a moral in the position, 

it is that we must not reduce book-purchases in order to provide audio-visual substitutes, 
* * * * * * 

This thought-provoking address of Dr. Evans lined on, it will be seen, very closely with 
that of the President, especially in its emphasis of the importance of literacy to our civilization. 
It has moved the Editor of The Link, the magazine of the Old Students of the School of 
Librarianship at University College (May, 1953), to some drastic assertions to the effect that 
no matter what missionary efforts are made by libraries “to encourage the reading of books, 
and expecially of more serious books, there is unlikely to be worthwhile response from the 
public.” Later, he asserts, “the mass of people can get on very well with a minimum of 
literacy on the material plane, which is their main concern, so that, for example, a rag and 
bone man who can scarcely write his name may earn more than a university professor,” 
and finally, “unless the public libraries can somehow induce the more intelligent extroverts 
to read books for their own sakes their proportion of serious readers is unlikely materially to 
increase.” These sentences were worth dragging from an interesting context if only as showing 
what we feel is an outside view based upon too few faéts. The first is that no community 
activity ever has one hundred per cent of its members as adherents. Some libraries of fifty 
thousand population have as many as fifty per cent; that is to say 25,000 readers. If only 
ten per cent of these were readers of serious books—a figure lower than any we have seen in 
recent years—that remnant would be worth all the money and librarianship expended on them 
in such a town. Further, people who do not read books are not necessarily illiterate ; they 
are merely non-readers, Still further, there are now more readers of books in these islands 
than at any earlier time in their history and the student population is many times greater than 
twenty years ago. If more rubbish is read, more reading of substance is also done. But there 
is no more likelihood of a nation of students than there is of one of philosophers and there is 
no need to fear that civilization or literacy, or the good life which is librarianship, will perish 
because this is so. 

* * * * * * 

In an address to the Croydon Writers’ Circle last month the chief librarian, Mr. T. E. 
Callander, gave some spartan advice to the members, all of whom are authors who have 
published. He pleaded for fewer books ; for example, there were too many Stories which 
dealt with phases of life outside the experience and sometimes even the comprehension of 
average child readers, especially romantic slush about boarding schools ; there were too many 
novels without real life anywhere behind them ; and too many “subject” books based on an 
inadequate Study of facts. He could not prescribe the remedies fully, but, so far as fiction for 
children was concerned, there was a real need for such a series as one publisher now proposed 
of “career” books which described realistically and factually the various occupations. He 
instanced nursing, in which not only the good angel aspects of the work should be shown 
but also the Sterner, even unpleasant, duties involved. He mentioned as works of non-fiction 
of the sort required for children those of Mrs. Agnes Allen, the L.A. Carnegie Medallist, 
1950, and a member of the Croydon Circle, which were the outcome of careful research and 
were skilfully written. 

* * * 

The axiom that it is easier to withhold public services than to withdraw them has been 
illustrated in the reactions to the closing of the newsroom at the Croydon Central Library 
which is one consequence of a cut of £4,500 in the library budget this year. A correspondence 
in the local papers shows that the teachers, clerks and workers, who regard the closing as 
a retrogression, have not been convinced by the explanation that the service was non-essential 
and that everyone can now afford a newspaper. The Croydon public seems to know well 
enough the older librarian’s defence of the newsroom as a place that does not supply “‘a news- 
paper” but a representative selection of the journals of this and the principal foreign countries 
which, even in these better-paid days, few men could buy for themselves. Croydon, we are 
informed, increased its rates by only one shilling this year, while the average increase has 
been about two and six. Whatever the merits of newspaper provision, the people of Croydon 
cannot have it both ways. 


» 
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Scientific Bibliography and Information Work in 
Russia By W. G. Cass 


Tue President of the AN (Russian Academy of Science), A. N. Nesmeyanov, has recently 
Stressed the importance of a properly organised scientific information service ; including 
mechanical methods, in conformity with Stalin’s do¢trine—that only by mechanisation can 
Russian industry hold its place. Several articles on this matter of documentation, abstracting, 
and special library and information work have lately appeared in the AN Journal ( Vesinik AN 
(SSSR, 1952, 22 (8, 9) 41-45, 46-52, 80-91). In the same journal also 22 (10), 92, it was 
mentioned that a new organisation has been established, the Russian Institute of Scientific 
Information, for systematic supply of information from home and foreign sources relating 
to scientific and technical progress. Beginning with 1953 it will publish abstract journals 
covering mathematics, physics, and chemistry ; and in 1954 will extend to biology, geology, 
geography, and technology (engineering, etc.). This does not imply that such abstracting is 
not already done, but apparently that it is to be improved and centralised. 

So far as the mechanical aspects are concerned—the subject of one of the articles, of which 
the author is Dr. L. I. Gutenmakher—little progress appears to have been made. No machine 
or apparatus was described, and nothing approaching the great strides made by the western 
countries, notably in the U.S.A. and Gt. Britain, was mentioned. The author contented himself 
with stressing the astronomical dimensions of the present flow of scientific literature, and the 
obvious need for mechanical aids. He also included what he hoped might serve as a few 
guiding principles, although his ideas are somewhat vague and indefinite. For example, 
information in an article should be presented in an abstract with a minimum of simple or 
elementary “units,” in which the language of mathematics, of physical and chemical sym- 
bolism, should be employed to the utmost. It is hopefully assumed that this should apply to 
scientific hypotheses, ideas, test results, properties, physical and chemical constants. Analysis 
of all incoming material, formulation, and record (referata or abstract), might be done through 
suitable rules and instructions to authors, or by special staff members, or in special institutes 
of scientific information. But selection of information relevant to a given subject or problem 
should be effected by mechanical means. Reference is made to theories of similarity or 
analogy, similarity of the mathematical bases of different sciences (e.g. differential equations), 
to the modern technique of commutation, and other considerations that might prove helpful. 
But the only really definite and tangible certainty is the author’s conclusion that he is not 
dealing with the technical side: the difficulties here are great, but modern engineering can 
overcome them. 

Somewhat more practical is the article by A. V. Kremenetskaya and E. V. Vasilyeva, 
on the work of the State Scientific Library, the largest in the Soviet Union, with about 3} 
million books and journals. Special attention is given here to the provision of information in 
suitable form to students. In fact the Library is under the direct control of the Ministry of 
Higher Education in the U.S.S.R. But it also has a more general scope, and its services are 
available through 260 industrial centres in the Union. It is not quite clear in what precise form 
the information is supplied—though leaflets are mentioned later—but it is stated that more 
than 12,000 “informations” are issued annually, totalling 325 “author lists,” manifolded and 
distributed to the number of 350,000 copies. 

Up to 1948 the subjeét matter of the information sheets was largely determined from 
questionnaires filled in by “subscribers” on matters in which they were interested. But this 
proved unsatisfactory and inefficient, and was replaced by subject lists and abstracts prepared 
by the library. At present there are 17 main classes in the industrial field, including nuclear 
physics, ultra-short wave radio-technique, tele-mechanics, etc., subdivided into over 1,000 
subjects. Methods of examining or scanning books and journals in the library are discussed 
at some length, including so-called popular books on science and technology. Foreign journals, 
especially those of the capitalistic countries, must be examined, possibly with a somewhat more 
critical acumen: “for they often contain material of little interest, or of a propaganda nature, 
or merely pseudo-scientific theories.” 

Some fifty or more specialists or abstractors are employed in the work, under a Staff of 
editors; and the term “annotation” is used.as well as abstract or referata. ‘These were 
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formerly printed on ordinary library cards, but now appear to have been replaced by leatlets 
for which various advantages are claimed. Some suggestions are made in collaboration with 
other libraries and institutes, with requests for comments and criticism. 

The third and longest article in the series (sid 80-91) is by K. R. Simon and G. G. 
Krichevskiya, and contains some more or less pungent criticism of Anglo-American methods 
of abstracting and information work. Simon is a well known writer on the subject in Russia, 
with several articles in the Soviet “Bibliografiya” during the past 15 years. They begin with 
some Statistics which, however, may need confirmation. Figures for 1949 show that, in natural 
science, medicine, and technology only, published articles in all countries had reached 
1,850,000 per ann. (but we do not know what these three categories mean). In chemistry 
the number exceeded 50,000 per ann. U.S. Chemical Abstracts can doubtless give more precise 
figures. In the Soviet Union scientific printed publications, including books and official 
documents, numbered more than 100,000 in 1951. Of possibly greater interest than these 
uncertain figures are the authors’ strong views on the scope and nature of abstracting. 

They attempt first of all to distinguish between abstracts (referata) annotations, and 
reviews, but the result is a little forced and obscure. They also insist on the need for a pre- 
liminary survey in a given field, with a summary or outline (obzor) of the main points. A 
brief historical survey describes the beginnings of abstracting in Europe, with the Chemische 
Zentralblatt, British Chemical Abstracts, and U.S. Chemical Abstracts: also some UNESCO 
publications, and the Documentation Conference of 1949. The reader is, however, warned 
that all this activity must not be taken to imply that this business of abstracting is on a firm 
and rational basis in the western countries. Indeed no! On the contrary, even their informa- 
tion services suflered, etc. 

There was duplication on the one hand, and inadequacy on the other. As to the latter, 
neither the Russian scientific literature, nor that of the national democracies, was properly 
examined. Then again there are serious gaps in the material abstracted : it is mainly limited to 
periodicals only. Worst of all, our abstracting is for the most part uncritical. This was particu- 
larly marked in the UNESCO Social Science Abstracts, the editor of which expressed himself 
very definitely against any kind of critical function. It was also the subject of a resolution 
at the above-mentioned Documentation Conference (1949). According to the Netherlands 
author, Varossier, out of 421 abstracting and indexing publications only 57 permitted in greater 
or less degree a critical element. This particular aspect was discussed in some detail by K. R. 
Simon in Sovetskaya Bibliografiya 933 (1-3), 341. 

\bstracting in Russia, although originally suggested by Lomonosov, could not properly 
begin, it seems, before the revolution of 1917. But it was not until the decree of Jan. 9, 1928, 
that a Commission was established to look after “Indexes of Scientific Literature,” including 
the abstracting of all Soviet scientific publications. At first large annual volumes were proposed 
for each of the main divisions: social sciences, natural science (not precisely defined), tech- 
nology, medicine, and agriculture. But this gradiose idea, as the authors term it, could not be 
sustained ; although several volumes were actually issued, up to about 1940 or a little later. 
The Central Medical Journal, at one time suspended, has been renewed since 1948 under the 
title Soviet Medical Abstract Review. 

The actual desiderata in an efficient abstract service today are doubtless difficult to define 
in precise terms. [Evidently it must be established on a uniform plan, in accordance with a 
logical classification of the whole field of human knowledge—a matter of controversy since 
the time of Francis Bacon, or rather of Plato and Aristotle. In the Russian view philosophy 
should be included—-and doubtless from a practical point of view they are right, without 
quibbling on the vexed question: is philosophy knowledge ? 

The question of the most appropriate abstract medium for the different branches of 
knowledge, including philology, comparative literature, and philosophy, is discussed at some 
length. “In the wide and complex domain of chemistry, also, long experience with abstract 
journals has convinced us of the paramount need for some single but comprehensive and 
authoritative chemical abstract journal in the U.S.S.R., for both theoretical and practical.” 
Consideration must be given, too, to the varying needs of different classes of readers, for which 
some more or less vague analysis is attempted ; though it does not appear how such analysis 
can be usefully applied in the real work of abstracting. There is, further, the choice of material 
to be abstracted. After a long review of the various categories, one is forced to the conclusion 
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that the field of search embraces practically everything in the realm of printed words. At all 
events, it includes not only strictly technical and scientific journals, but at least some of the 
newspaper and popular magazine press ; also books, with the popular science type by no means 
excluded. Authors’ summaries or abstracts must be largely ignored and the real abstract pre- 
pared from the original. 

The next important question is the linguistic scope of the material to be examined. The 
authors consider it self-evident that primary attention must be given to material published in 
the Soviet Union. This in itself of course provides a wide field, with at least ten different 
languages current. Of nearly equal intricacy and importance is the further problem of dealing 
with the scientific literature of the “national democracies” —a matter said to be largely 
neglected by abstractors in the western world. And thirdly, these capitalistic countries of the 
west cannot be ignored, though their work may possibly need, as we have seen, closer critical 
scrutiny! It appears that sound judgment in selection is in all cases essential, presumably to 
determine the relative value of material and appropriate length of abstract. Some basic factors 
that may serve as guide in such judgment are indicated, somewhat beclouded with prolixity, 
and resolving almost solely into the question : Is there anything new ? 

A slight digression may be permitted here on the extent to which western literature 
appeared in the bibliographies appended to many Russian technical and scientific books. 
A fairly considerable selection of such books now appears monthly in the British Museum 
Reading Room accessions, and the present writer has had the opportunity of examining 
many of these. With few exceptions the bibliographies consist almost wholly or entirely of 
Russian originals. The books examined have been mainly in the physics and engineering 
categories, doubtless an insufficient basis on which to generalise ; but so far as these examples 
go they indicate a tendency to ignore—at least in the bibliographies, though not always in the 
texts—western contributions. Where these latter are included American and German refer- 
ences figure prominently. 

It is a common experience with the conscientious abstra¢tor to find interesting information 
in unexpected quarters. The Russian authors cite a few examples and refer to several more in 
an earlier article by K. R. Simon on “Problems in abstracting periodicals” (Sovetsk. Bibliogra/, 
1934 (3, 4) 50). They ask: What psychologist would seek information on his special subject 
in an astrophysical journal ? and cite a pertinent case. But the main point here is a little 
elusive, or rather over-stresses the obvious. No new method of dealing with this particular 
aspect is presented. 

Reverting to the question of critical evaluation of material, it is once again emphasised 
that Soviet abstracting policy must fundamentally diverge from western ideas of a neutral 
or uncritical attitude. This was strongly urged years ago, e.g. in the Biological Journ. Abstr. 
1933, Nos. 5-6, inside back cover: “Instructions to editors and abstractors” ; and in the 
Paleontological Review 1939 (1), 71-72. The latter is quoted : 

A critical or evaluating function in abstracting is essential. Errors and dangerous 
view-points must be exposed. The reader must obtain clear presentation of methodo- 
logical framework, scientific significance and reality ; and must be informed as to con- 
troversial matter, general quality of material, and extent of factual support for argument 
or hypothesis. 

It is admitted that such a critical funétion is by no means invariably necessary ; but the general 
question under this heading is considered so important that it is debated at some length. 

One could have hoped that political ideology would not have intruded in bibliographical 
work. However, it could not apparently be avoided. The reference to dangerous view-points 
in the above quotation need not necessarily have an unduly sinister implication—for Russian 
authors; but it was deemed advisable to conclude with the reminder that Russian abstracting 
service must conform to the present level of Marxian-Lenin science—whatever that may mean. 


Ir is with much regret that we learn of the sudden death at his home of Mr. James Ross, 
former Chief Librarian of Bristol. Mr. Ross will be remembered with respect and admiration 
by all members of the profession. He worked hard to build up and modernize the Bristol 
Public Library system and was an active member of the Library Association. His death will 
be a great loss to the profession. 
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The Darker Side of Human Nature 


By GrorGe Gray, M.A. 


His name is Freeman Wills Crotts and he is an author whose work has fascinated many : 
at their own fireside on Stormy winter evening, at sea, in hospital ward in the midst of suffer- 
ing, in prisoner-of-war camps in enemy territory where men were far from home and loved 
ones. But | am sure his work would not be allowed in the libraries of prisons where criminals 
are housed! During these post-war years we read of murder almost every week: a son is 
charged with murdering his father and mother on their lonely Cornish home on the cliffs ; 
murder is committed in one of England’s stately homes ; a young woman loses her life on 
a train between Leuchars and Aberdeen; another is found dead in the inner-office of a 
prominent West Hartlepool solicitor’s office, while a girl of nineteen, daughter of a judge 
of the High Court, is discovered stabbed to death in the grounds of her own home. Let us 
turn over the pages of Freeman Wills Crofts and examine in some detail the studies in character, 
Studies of the darker side of human nature which he has built up precisely, convincingly so 
that we do not regard them as fictitious, as figments of the imagination, but see them rather as 
central figures in any of the tragic dramas mentioned. 

There is Roper: he had been an attendant at the Ransome Institute near Cupar-Fife. 
An able man, clever and efficient, but with a sneering, satirical manner. He had been dis- 
missed from his post for administering unauthorised drugs to troublesome patients. So, 
wishing to acquire riches quickly, he took a position as attendant to a wealthy old miser who 
lived in a lonely house at Starvel Hollow. Utterly devoid of any scruple in the pursuit of his 
evil ambition, Roper devised an elaborate plan to rob the old man of his fortune and make 
it appear as if Averill had been burned to death in his home and his money with him. But 
the plan misfired through the guile of another still more evil and shrewder than Roper who 
perished with Averill in the fire at Starvel. 

Another such a one was James Tarrant, significantly styled “Adventurer.” He was an 
assistant chemist in a small village shop. He too wanted money—money and the luxury and 
above all the power which money brings. Money he told himself for the nth time was not 
to be had by the conscientious performance of one’s daily task. He was colossally selfish, 
gave never a thought but to his own advancement. Not without ability he hit on the scheme 
of patenting a medicine similar to Braxamin, but, by saving himself the tremendous cost of 
advertising which the Braxamin people had incurred in the first instance, was able to supply 
chemists retailing his medicine at a considerably lower figure and Still make a profit for himself. 
He was able to blutf the Braxamin people, who naturally did not wish the matter to come to 
court, into giving him a seat on the board. Thus did he gain access to a social class far 
removed from the lowly sphere into which he had been born. He acquired a delightful resi- 
dence called **The Gables,” and with it the fishing rights on the river Webble—a river, could 
he but have known it, which was destined to play a sinister part in his subsequent history. 
Despite his rapid—indeed meteoric rise to fame and fortune—Tarrant was by no means 
satisfied. His insatiable ambition drove him inexorably in quest of greater wealth—‘‘auri 
sacra fames’’—the words of the wise old Roman poet will endure as long as does the human 
race. So it was that Tarrant determined to marry Jean Woolcombe, an heiress of great 
possessions. But it was just this fatal determination which led to his undoing—to his being 
found “drowned” in the river Webble at the early age of three and thirty. Hilda Maudsley 
Miss Woolcombe’s companion, was determined at all costs to prevent Tarrant from marrying 
her employer. Hilda also was an adventuress and had not always lived in this magic circle of 
wealth and power. Indeed, she recalled only too well her early days of struggle and poverty. 
By a mere caprice of fortune she met Miss Woolcombe in the lift of a hotel in Monte Carlo and, 
as always to wealthy looking strangers, she was smilingly polite. So began her friendship 
with Miss Woolcombe : she had not acquired her present position of trust and confidence in 
tive minutes, but slowly over the years had come to dominate her employer who, by reason 
of her privileged background, could not appreciate the mentality of such as she. But it was 
just Hilda’s own character which gave her so penetrating an insight into Tarrant’s: she 
recognised him for what he was very soon. And she had no intention of relinquishing her 
position. So Tarrant had to be got rid of. And she used a subtle poison called aconitine whose 
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action is explained to us with meticulous accuracy: “It’s a rapid poison as well as deadly. 
The first effect is a tingling in the mouth, which rapidly becomes numb and then painful. 
Pains in the stomach usually follow, with increasing numbness in the limbs, which eventually 
may lose their power altogether.” Such was the end of James Tarrant, Adventurer, and chance 
willed it that he should, under the effect of the poison, fall into the river Webble in his own 
grounds. Nor was the tragedy played out, for an innocent woman was arrested and stood 
trial for the murder of this schemer. It took Inspector French many hours of patient toil 
before the truth was discovered and the mystery unravelled. 

Of similar ilk was Frank Roscoe, although he did not possess either Tarrant’s strength 
of will or utter lack of all scruple. But he was weak! He had come under suspicion of theft 
while a medical student and had had to leave the University without completing the course. 
He had been dishonest in his first job. He had found himself in serious trouble in the army 
during the war. He was eventually to come within the very shadow of the gallows. We are 
told that Roscoe was of good appearance, had excellent manners, and sufficient knowledge of 
the world to hold his own in any circle. He was a splendid mixer and excelled at bridge, 
billiards, tennis, rowing and swimming. Withal plausible as the devil, and would do his 
best friend in the eye for sixpence ! His fiancée worked for a Harley Street specialist and Roscoe, 
by his undoubted persuasive charm and the fascination which he exercised over women, 
inveigled her much against her will into committing a series of frauds, cunningly thought 
out by himself, against her employer, Mr. Burt. Thus did he obtain the money which from 
boyhood he had craved but which he had always lacked. Like Tarrant he was ambitious socially 
and succeeded in obtaining a position as secretary to Sir Roland Chatterton of Jasmin Lodge. 
He had penetrated the magic circle of wealth and power. But he did not enjoy it long. Sir 
Roland died in mysterious circumstances. At first suicide was suspected, but closer investiga- 
tion pointed to murder and suspicion fell on Roscoe. By no means unjustifiably so. As Mr. 
Crofts is careful to point out, the police never make an arrest on a charge of murder without 
conclusive evidence to back up their action. It was well for Roscoe that Inspector French did 
not merely accept the findings of the local police but examined the case afresh himself. We 
are not told explicitly whether Roscoe succeeded in reforming his ways after the dire straits 
to which he had been brought by his own dishonesty and dislike of honest work, but it is an 
interesting question to ponder over. So often in life we have to put it to ourselves: “Is 
someone who has once betrayed his trust to be relied upon ever again ?” 

Mr. Crofts is also much pre-occupied with this problem from another angle: Stewart 
Crawley, a citizen of a town in South Africa, had by hard endeavour won for himself a leading 
position while still in his early thirties. He was engaged to the only daughter of a wealthy 
manufacturer in the same town. His life seemed cast in pleasant places. Suddenly all was 
changed overnight. He was arrested for the murder of a man named Smith whom he knew 
well. He protested his innocence, but all things worked against him and in due course he 
was remanded in custody after having been committed for trial at the next Assizes. With his 
usual meticulous care the author analyses for us the thoughts of Mr. Griffenhagen, one of the 
defending counsel, as he jouneyed out to the State Prison “along the shady, tree-lined road 
while the scent of eucalyptus smelt clear and pungent in his nostrils. Nearer came the grim 
building with its terrible associations of human sin and misery. Well, his efforts had kept 
many innocent men from the living death of incarceration therein”. The days dragged by 
leadenly till the ordeal of the trial in which the jury failed to agree with the result that the case 
was remitted for three months. At the subsequent hearing a verdict of Not Guilty was brought 
in. But, as Mr. Crofts points out, the verdict of the law is not always that of the populace and 
Crawley had to leave the town—his whole life ruined. Unknown to him his fiancée had had a 
serious accident, so was prevented from joining him. Thus he imagined himself forsaken by 
all and everyman’s hand against him. The Germans have a telling phrase to describe such a 
situation: “Eine unerh%rte sich ereigende Begebenheit”. It loses much of its strength and 
power when rendered into the English language, but it would run something like this: “An 
unheard of event which befalls one”. And no better phrase could describe the plight in which 
Jack Penrose found himself. He was a young solicitor pra¢tising in a town in North Ireland. 
He too was respected in his community, everything seemed in his favour; he was a 
“Gétterliebling,” but human life teaches us all that the gods are fickle and that we are play- 
things in their hands: Penrose was accused of murder—again wrongfully, but overnight all 
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was changed. In both these cases the guilty were prepared to let the innocent pay the penalty 
for the dreadful crimes which they had committed. We shudder before these glimpses into 
the dark abysses of the human mind ! 

Those of us who go through life with observant eye cannot fail to recognise all those 
characters drawn for us with a master’s sure touch. They are convincing because their back- 
ground is convincing : no flights of fancy, no extravagant language, no exotic description of 
tar-away places, but a sober, matter-of-fact approach, the language restrained and some at 
least of the settings familiar to all of us. 

BIOGRAPHICAL AND BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 

Freeman Wills Crofts was born in Dublin in 1879. He was educated at the Methodist 
and Campbell College, Belfast. He became Chief Assistant Engineer on the Northern Ireland 
Railways at Belfast in 1923, but resigned from the railways in 1929 to devote his whole time 
to writing although his first detective novel appeared in 1919 and he had already established 
himself in the field of detective fiétion by the late twenties. He has written altogether thirty- 
three detective novels and one religious work, ““The Four Gospels in One Story,” over which 
he spent ten years. He has also written short stories and contributed to magazines as well as 
composing several plays to the B.B.C. His hobbies are varied as might be expected in one 
whose work covers such an enormous range. They include music (organist and conduétor), 
travelling in foreign lands, gardening and carpentering. Some of his works are : 


The Groote Park Murder Antidote to Venom 

Inspector French’s Greatest Case Fatal Venture 

The Starvel Tragedy Golden Ashes 

Sir John Magill’s Last Journey James Tarrant, Adventurer 
The Hog’s Back Mystery The Losing Game 

Man Overboard The Affair at Litthe Wokeham 
The End of Andrew Harrison Death of a Train 


A Metropolitan County Library 


By Rosert L. 


\r the present time about one thousand people are moving into Southern California 
every week, and of these a great number are settling in the Los Angeles area. Whether they 
live in the district served by the Los Angeles Public Library, or in that served by the County 
Library, is largely a matter of geographical accident, for the administrative map of the region 
resembles a complicated jigsaw puzzle in which no less than twenty-five independent authorities 
operate public library systems for greater Los Angeles. Only a local government expert, 
in fact, would realise the full consequences of a situation where there are cities within cities, 
and where the county itself may be administering small islands of population well within 
the confines of the metropolis. Add to this that the county librarian must provide a service 
to some twenty-two independent cities and to a large island in the Pacific some forty miles 
from the coast, and a slight idea will have been gained of the problems which face 
Mr. John D. Henderson. 

Mr. Henderson’s library system, which is now forty years old, has a stock of three-quarters 
of a million, a Staff of about four hundred (of whom more than half are part-time employees), 
some 120 service points (of which more than eighty are full time branches), and three mobile 
libraries. These must serve about one-and-a-half million people living in an area of three-and-a- 
half thousand square miles. The present annual circulation approaches four million. 

Such are the Statistics, but they fail to reflect the problems or the achievements of this 
remarkable county library system. Those who were fortunate enough to see the excellent 
film of the Fraser Valley Library will remember how vividly the work of the librarians in 
that remote area come to life as the camera followed the library van across rivers, round woods 
and hills and into tiny villages. A similar film of the Los Angeles County Library would 
undoubtedly make good use of the opportunities afforded by a system whose territory extends 
from the foot of barren mountains, across deep ravines, into a plain rich both in agricultural 
and industrial developments, and ends only on a shore washed by the blue Pacific Ocean, 
Such a film can and should be made, for many of the great film companies are located in 
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areas served by the county library, and their employees have frequent reason to be grateful 
for the many services provided for them both in their offices and in their homes. 

The first librarian, Celia Gleason, organized the service with a limited budget and two 
or three assistants when the County was largely rural. Miss Gleason retired in 1924; she was 
succeeded by the Assistant Librarian, Helen Vogleson, who laid the foundation in her 22 
years of service for a Strong and alert organization which expanded and developed with the 
growth of the County. Upon Miss Vogleson’s retirement in 1946 John D. Henderson became 
the County Librarian. 

In forty years the population of the area has multiplied itself by ten, but the greatest 
increase has been within the last fifteen years, when the population grew by about one million, 
Progress, however, was maintained from the start. Two years after the county library was 
opened, it was decided that children could borrow books as soon as they were able to write 
their names legibly. A year later sixty elementary school districts were asking the county 
librarian to provide them with a supplementary book service. In 1921, the library doubled 
its floor space by moving into new premises, and in 1924 the librarian was permitted to have 
a closed car—the first one granted to a county department head. In the same year the library 
dispensed with its accessions book and made do with a shelf-list. When the library was fourteen 
years old it issued its first Manual of Instructions to Branch Librarians ; this has been constantly 
revised, and the present very detailed edition sells (well below production costs) at a price of 
five dollars. 

In 1926 the Browne charging system was abandoned for the Detroit method, and a 
quarterly bulletin was started, and in the next year the first children’s librarian was appointed. 
A publicity department—mainly concerned with the design and construction of posters and 
notices—was Started in 1929. And so on—but there are setbacks as well. In 1928 there was 
a disastrous flood in the San Fernando Valley ; in 1932 the assistants contributed 2% of 
their salaries to relieve unemployment, and in the same year their own salaries were cut by 
about 10°... The next year Southern California was rocked by an earthquake which destroyed 
one branch, badly damaged three more, and broke windows in most of the rest of the libraries. 
That was a bad year, for the book-fund had reached about one-third of what it had been twelve 
months before, and the next year brought a flood on New Year’s Day. 

The rest of the Story is one of the gradual restoration of salary cuts, the weathering of 
the war years—during which the county library ably demonstrated its permanent place in 
the life of the community—the post-war building of a series of well-designed and most 
attractive branches ona scale which would be the envy of any British librarian, the development 
of a service to institutions, the general introduction of story-hours for children (even the 
mobile librarians manage them in odd moments en route), the creation of staff courses such 
as “In-Service Training in Library Work with Children,” and the creation of the post of 
Business Manager “to supervise and co-ordinate certain aspects of departmental operation 
with particular reference to budget preparation and control, accounting, personnel, procure- 
ment, inventory and maintenance of buildings.” 

The present County Library Headquarters, in the heart of Los Angeles, has a most 
attractive entrance flanked by well-dressed showcases. The four floors of offices and depart- 
ments include the Catalogue Division, The Reference Library which handles about eight 
thousand subject requests from the branches each year, the Technical Reference Library, 
the Branches Division, the Institutional Service, the Order Division, the Children’s Division, 
and the administrative offices. One of the more unusual activities is the participation in wireless 
broadcasts, which the Staff and the county librarian are called upon to make from time to time. 
Not the least of recent achievements has been the County Library’s part in the American 
Library Association’s American Heritage project. The Los Angeles County Public Library 
was chosen as one of about a dozen pilot areas in which lectures, films, discussion groups, 
quizzes, and other activities were organised on the theme of American citizenship and 
responsibilities. Mr. Henderson himself took a very active part in this, and notable results 
were achieved in several communities, at a time when the competition of television, 
pre-election meetings, and other distractions was in full swing. 

From Headquarters is issued one of the most attractive of illustrated annual reports which 
gives an excellent idea of the working of one of America’s leading county libraries. Copies 
can be obtained from the County Librarian, at the County Central Library, 322 South Broadway, 
Los Angeles, 13, California, 
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Topicalities 
By A. G. S. Enser, F.L.A., F.R.S.A. 


Ir has been mooted that the A.A.L. will either 
dominate or secede from the Library Associa- 
tion in the near future. This is such an im- 
portant observation that it demands a very 
great deal of thought, and thought that is deep 
and far-sighted too. 


It is true that the A.A.L. could at present 
dominate the Library Association by virtue 
of numbers and the signs of this occurring 
have become a little more evidenced in the 
last two or three years. However, concerted 
action by the A.A.L., to swamp the Library 
Association Council, through its own nom- 
inees, has not yet assumed utter domination, 
nor, in my opinion, is it ever likely to do so. 

A member of the Library Association need 
not be necessarily a member of the A.A.L., but 
to be a member of the A.A.L one must be a 
member of the Library Association. 


It was to the Library Association that the 
Charter was granted and to which the Bye- 
laws are affixed. Consequently, one’s loyalty, 
as a librarian, is first and foremost to the 
Library Association, and thence to the Execu- 
tive who represent each and every member of 
the Association personally. Therein lies the 
real power of the Library Association and the 
weakness of the A.A.L. 


As for the mooted secession, what has the 
A.A.L., to Offer ? No Charter and no standing. 


It is the Associateship or Fellowship of the 
Library Association that is accepted by the 
National Joint Council for promotion purposes 
and it is the Library Association that is the 
accepted professional body. In neither of the 
two quoted instances does the A.A.L. have 
recognition at all. 


Certainly there is evidence that the tail is 
attempting to wag the dog, but if domination 
by the A.A.L., is to make the Library Associa- 
tion a political battleground and to lose pro- 
fessional Standing, is it not reasonable to sup- 
pose that the A.A.L. will lose not only the 
majority of its members, but find itself cast 
out of the Library Association ? 

So long as the A.A.L. seeks to remedy 
defeéts in the Library Association by demo- 
cratic and reasonable means, its future is 
assured, but let it wander down the pathway 
of diétatorship and it will perish. 


What do YOU think - 
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THIS MONTH'S CHOICE 


There is no library publication this month 
that merits precedence over all examples sub- 
mitted for review. It is hoped that other 
writers can do justice to a publication un- 
mentionable here. 


HONOURABLE MENTION 


KINGSTON-UPON-HULL’S The Library 
Service, 1953. A pleasing exposition of what 
Hull offers. 

LEEDS’ The Book Guide, May, 1953. The 
faithful, giving as much pleasure as always, 
but oh, for a change of cover. 

L.A. COUNTY LIBRARIES SECTION. 
Gardening, April, 1953. Number 20 of the new 
series of readers’ guide. Well produced, good 
coverage and section and sub-section headings 
chosen with great care. 

SHEFFIELD’S The Crown in British History. 
A Coronation list of books, on art paper with 
cover, printed in gold and red on white. 
Printing and annotations good, but the whole 
lacks appeal in presentation. 

STOCKPORT?’S Guide. Another exposition 
on what a library service has to offer. It has 
been realised here that such a publication, 
besides being informative, must fit the reader’s 
pocket. 


Memorabilia 


Tue local collection in large towns is some- 
times a county one which began long before 
County libraries existed and before there were 
individual smaller town libraries. Such col- 
lections are immensely valued by their holders 
as a rule; their dispersal would not be econ- 
omical, or perhaps advisable for other reasons. 
The claims of individual towns, smaller than 
those of metropolitan size, have recently been 
heard. They want the material of their own 
district and find themselves hopeless competi- 
tors except for the current stuff. Co-operation 
in buying may be a solution ; so too would 
interlending, which of course is common 
enough but is hindered by the faét that much 
local material is unique and irreplaceable, or is 
scarce. 
* * 

Children’s librarians may be well-advised 
to look through a new Brbliography of Books for 
Children which is the work of the Association 
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tor Childhood Education International of 
1200 15th Street, N.W. Washington 5, D.C. 
It is classified by subjeét, and has author, title, 
subject and publisher indexes, and, in addition, 
an age classification. 

* 


“Nobody loves a cataloguer. Cataloguers 
are the pariahs, the untouchables, in the caste 
system of librarianship. Everyone seems to 
loathe or pity them.” Thus Professor Pierce 
Butler in the A.L.A.’s Journal of Cataloging and 
Classification. “Nery rarely do they see and 
Participate in the satisfaction of the well- 
served library user, or, conversely, the dis- 
appointment and frustration when the library 
does not yield up the book or special bit of 
information desired at the moment.” —Direétor 
William H. Carlson in “A cataloger 
can travel far, geographically speaking, and 
follow his profession wherever he chooses.” — 
Dr. Rudolph H. Gjelsness in shid. 


* * 


Another quotation: “In the matter of 
clothes, a tired drab dress does not impress the 
public. With a little ingenuity we could look 
smarter. A lipstick can be a morale builder— 
who isn’t improved by artfully applied makeup ? 
It will accomplish much in public relations— 
which go on every minute the library is open 
and giving service.’—Ruth Oliver, in The 
Wilson Library Bulletin. 

* * 

A correspondent writes: “I have had a 
delighted hour (or less) with the Pottersnaith 
article in the recent Library Review. It followed 
a vain attempt on my part to understand a 
single paragraph in a recent issue of -bgi/a, 
which appeared to me to be an enthusiastic 
series of exercises in myStification, in which 
some of our English librarians seem to be 
joining gaily. Pottersnaith’s two examples of 
men, whose high quality is manifested in their 
ability to quote Ranganathan, are good. “You 
should hear him on Ranganathan ; he will go 
far,’ and P.’s response, ‘He cannot go too far 
for me! are examples of happy fooling. 
Really I have so muddled my poor brains in 
confusing such terms from other sciences than 
ours as denudation, lamination, personality, 
dissection, loose assembly, which are intended 
to simplify still further the simple process of 
assembling and dividing subjects, that when 
I reached ‘agglutinative’ I found the going as 
Sticky as bird-lime. All the learned cataloguers 
of England are mouthing this jargon nowadays. 
It was quite a relief to read this in Pottersnaith’s 


article. There were other good quips in it 
too.” 

There were; and we have informed our 
correspondent that his account of Adg//a is, 
as the examiners are too often compelled to 
say, “inadequate.” Our readers know it to 
be the quarterly journal of the Indian Library 
Association, which Dr. S. R. Ranganathan 
edits at the University of Delhi. 

* * 


The Library of Congress, with co-operation 
from publishers, has for a year now assigned 
catalogue card numbers for forthcoming books 
when publishers have requested them. These 
have been printed in the books and in the 
various American publishers’ book-lists. Pub- 
lishers are also now asked to speed up delivery 
of books to the L.C. and “on a high-speed 
priority schedule” printed cards are ready for 
libraries at the time they order the books. 


A glass-clear flexible coating for protecting 
book numbers, maps, prints, documents, etc., 
which it is alleged does not discolour with use 
and is washable. This is claimed for “plasti- 
lack,” a material sprayed on to the objects in 
question. This comes from Bro-Dart Industries 
Newark, N.J. We should be glad to hear from 
any librarian in this country who has ex- 
perience of this or an analagous coating. 

* * * 


A novel mobile library was described in the 
Unesco World Review, December 27, 1952. A 
motor-boat, carrying 500 volumes, and a 
trained librarian, goes to and fro amongst the 
fishermen and farmers in the islands of the 
province of Svendborg, Denmark, and is 
eagerly awaited and freely used. 

* 


The A.A.L. has made it known that it is 
dissatisfied with the Entrance Examination, 
but we have as yet no clear explanation of in 
what manner it fails. No one could objeét to its 
improvement, if it is capable of it—most things 
are. The commonest criticism is that it is not 
a direct preliminary to the Registration Exam- 
ination. To us, as outside the arena, it seems 
to deal with much the same subjeéts, or several 
of them. There is in addition an Essay with 
a choice of about a dozen subjeéts one of which 
should be within the compass of an averagely 
intelligent student. The logical solution would 
be to set exaétly the same subjects as in the 
Registration examination, but at a lower 
level. That, we believe, was the form sub- 
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mitted to the Scarborough Annual Meeting in 
1937 and rejected with an enthusiasm not 
paralleled even in L.A. Annuals. 


Women’s Institutes have become an in- 
teyral part of rural life in this country in the 
last thirty years. The History of the Women's 
Institute Movement of England and Wales (10s.) 
to be published in June is particularly welcome. 
Written by a former General Secretary, Mrs. 
Inez Jenkins, C.B.E., its accuracy is assured 
and it has a most pleasant personal touch. For 
the benefit of those who wish to use the book 
for rapid reference there is an extensive Index. 

* * 

The N.B.A’s 1953 Exhibition of Book 
Design will consist, so far as this country 
is concerned, of 50 books. Each participating 
nation—it is an international show—will 
present a similar number. The English 
selectors are Mr. Will Carter, of the Rampant 
Lions Press, Cambridge, and Mr. Hugh 
Williamson, of the University Press, Oxford. 
The opening is in the first week in September. 

* * 
From the Vicar’s Diary : 

“In distress. So I phone the Information 
Bureau of the Croydon public libraries, ask 
my questions and get all the answers. What a 
useful institution this is. It can tell you any 
mortal thing, and probably many a hearen/y 
thing, but I have not tried them on the latter. 
On ecclesiastical matters they are at the ready, 
and very informative. In heavenly concerns 
they may be just as efficient. We must find 
out.”—JS¢. Peter?» Church Magazine, Croydon, 
January, 1953. 

* * 

A very large library of which little is heard 
in this country is the Alexander Mjasnikjan 
Library in Erivan, Armenia. This library is 
said to contain now no fewer than 2,450,000 
volumes. 


Round the Library World 


Nores AND News OF NATIONAL, UNIVERSITY 
AND SPECIAL LIBRARIES AND LIBRARY AFFAIRS 
Tue future of the Library of the Polish 
University College, London, is still under 
consideration. First known as “The Polish 
Library in London” the Library began its 
existence in 1942, under the patronage of the 
former Polish Ministry of Education in 


London. Since 1945 the Library has supplied 
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scientific and 
technical books and it is estimated that there 


Poles in Great Britain with 
are about 6,200 outside readers. Since 1947 
its main task, however, has been to cater for 
the needs of Staff and students of the Polish 
University College. The Library now con- 
tains over 65,000 volumes and has a Staff of 
eight. It is now in process of producing an 
up-to-date bibliography of all books published 
outside Poland since 1939, either in Polish 
or about Poland. The Library is in close 
touch with the N.C.L. and other libraries. 
The population of Burma is about 17 
millions, over three-quarters living in rural 
and agricultural districts. In the last two years 
the Mass Education Council of Burma has 
established a rural library service which covers 
the needs of about one and a half millions. 
It is hoped to extend the library service in the 
near future to the whole of the rural population. 


Some ten years ago Americans living in 
Nicaragua founded, with the aid of the 
United States Government, the American 
Library of Nicaragua. The United States 
Government has now handed the Library over 
to the Government of Nicaragua. 


The Library of the Faculty of Medicine in 
Teheran is being reorganized by Dr. Josef 
Stummvoll, Librarian of the National Library 
of Austria. Dr. Stummvoll has been working 
in Iran since April, 1952, under the United 
Nations Technical Assistance Programme, as a 
Unesco library expert. 


For the competition of the 4th Sevensma 
Prize, 1955, the International Library Com- 
mittee has set the following essay subject : 
“Structure and organization of a union cata- 
logue in relation to its utilization.” Particulars 
may be obtained from the Secretariat of the 
International Federation of Library Associa- 
tions, c/o The Library of the United Nations, 
Geneva. Entries must be received by the 
Secretariat not later than December 31st, 1954. 


The Institute of Hebrew Manuscripts of the 
Ministry of Education and Culture in Israel 
has been entrusted with the large and important 
task of microfilming all Hebrew MSS. known 
to exist in libraries throughout the world. The 
Institute already possesses microfilms of the 
Hebrew MSS. in many of the libraries of 
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Germany and Austria and work is proceeding 
in Italy. 


Plans have been made tor extending the 
Farmington Plan to cover the Caribbean Area, 
South and South-East Asia, the Near East and 
Yugoslavia, for establishing the co-operative 
acquisition of foreign newspapers, and for the 
employment of USBE exchange partners for 
the acquisition of foreign non-trade pub- 
lications. 


The British Council’s permanent exhibitions 
“English Books, 1480-1940” and “English 
Children’s Books” recently completed a year’s 
tour of the principal cities of Australia, in- 
cluding Tasmania, during which they were 
seen by more than 15,000 people. The Library 
Association of Australia, which organized the 
tour, reported that “the Exhibitions were 
most successful in all cities, especially in 
Brisbane, where they were opened by the 
Governor of Queensland at the State Library.” 


To mark the Coronation, an exhibition was 
held in Amen House Library from 6th May 
to 12th June depicting, through the medium 
of books published by the Oxford University 
Press, the contrasting life and achievements of 
the two Elizabethan ages. Exhibits include 
an early wooden hand-press and a collection of 
16th century books printed at Oxford under 
Queen Elizabeth 1. 

The Dean of the University of Mexico is 
reported to have stated that the Department 
of Libraries in Mexico is to be remodelled upon 
modern standards. In July, 1937, the Depart- 
ment was reorganized and given a socialist 
orientation. 

Eighteen of the Edinburgh libraries, in- 
cluding the National Library of Scotland, 
have co-operated in a “Union List of Current 
Periodicals in Edinburgh Libraries.” The List 
has been edited by Mr. H. Phillips, Periodicals 
Assistant at Edinburgh University Library, 
and copies have been duplicated and bound 
by the staff of Edinburgh Public Libraries. 
The style has been based on that of the World 
List of Scientific Periodicals. 


A number of dilapidated windmills at 
Alcazar de San Juan, which date from the time 
when Cervantes wrote “Don Quixote,” are 


to be restored and turned into Cervantes 
Libraries and cultural hostels. The castles 
in the neighbourhood are also to be restored 
and used as libraries. 

The Boston Public Library Quarterly for 
April, 1953, contains an account by Ruth 
Emery of “Letters by the Duke of Marl- 
borough” included in a group of Somerset 
papers recently acquired by the Boston Public 
Library. There are five letters from Marl- 
borough, written from the Continent during 
the campaigns of 1703-04 and they are of very 
considerable historical importance. 


The first exhibition of Spanish scientific 
works to be held in London was shown at the 
Science Museum recently by courtesy of Dr. 
Sherwood Taylor, Director of the Museum. 
Three hundred books were shown, giving a 
good general picture of scientific work in 
Spain from 1941-1951. 


The loss of books in Austria due to the war 
is now estimated at no more than three per 
cent and the total to be about twelve millions 
of volumes. 


Book Selection Guide 


A Descriptive List of Books 
of Interest to Librarians 
PROFESSIONAL LITERATURE 
Buss (H. E.) A Bibliographic Classification. 
Vol. IV. General Index. H. W. Wilson. 
$15 

This volume, the General Index, completes the 
work upon which Mr. Bliss has been engaged for 
50 years. Librarians who have adopted this scheme 
consider it extremely efficient and adaptable. A valuable 
feature of the classification is its praétical usefulness 
in showing the inter-relationships of subjects according 
to contemporary knowledge and scholarship. Mr. 
Berwick Sayers, in his “Manual of Classification,” 2nd 
Edn., 1944, States that This scheme is more compre- 
hensive and accommodating than any other published 
scheme whatsoever.’ More adequate Studies of this 
work will doubtless appear later. 

Book Auction Recorps. Vol. 49. Stevens, 
Son & Stiles. £3 7s. 6d. net. 

Covers the auétion season from Oétober, 1951— 
\ugust, 1952, containing over 14,000 Records, and a 
supplement of rare manuscripts. The latest volume 
which al] librarians will purchase to continue their 
present run of an invaluable work. 

Cou.tson (R. L.) Indexes and Indexing. Benn. 
10s. 6d. net. 


Mr. Collison, who is the Reference Librarian in 
Westminster Public Libraries, gives, in this little book 
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the basic rules for good indexing, with explanations 
and examples of their application to praétical work. 
It is divided into three parts. The tirst deals effectively 
with the indexing of books, from the general principles 
involved to the layout of the finished work. Part 
two deals with the indexing of various other material, 
such as music, gramophone records, films and period- 
icals. Helpful advice is given regarding bibliographies. 
Part three is arranged as a reference section, for the 
use of indexers, containing much useful material. 


Tue Lisrary Association YEAR Book, 1953. 
Portrait. Library Association. 21s. Od. net. 
(15s. to Members). 


The usual features and as ever-expanding list of 
Members, the form of entry now economically abbre- 
viated without loss of clarity. The portrait of the 
President, Dr. S. C. Roberts, is excellent. An indis- 
pensable work for librarians. 


McCo vin (Lionel R.) The Personal Library : 
a Guide for the Bookbuyer. Phoenix House. 
9s. 6d. net. 

The title almost suthciently describes this delectable 
little book and the faét that it is by one of the foremost 
of living librarians would seem to be sufficient recom- 
mendation. In works from general books to those 
on special subjects, always suggesting works that are 
worth-while. Librarian readers will need no further 
indication of its usefulness. 

Crry oF WESTMINSTER PusBLic LIBRARIES. 
Classified catalogue of Non-Fiction Books 
added to stock 1952. 

This is the first volume of the Westminster Public 
Libraries printed catalogue. Future additions will be 
added each month in printed lists, to be incorporated 
in cumulative volumes covering periods of five or 
more years additions. The Catalogue is arranged in 
three sections, a Classitied list, a Subjeét index and a 


Name index. 
GENERAL 
Breer (G. R. de) Director of the British Museum 
(Natural History) Sir Hans Sloane and the 
British Museum. Illus. Cumberlege : 
O.U.P. for the Trustees of the British 
Museum. 18s. Od. net. 

This biography of Sir Hans Sloane, published at 
the bicentenary of the British Museum, gives for the 
first time, a detailed account of his early lite, his voyage 
to Jamaica, his setting up as a successful London 
doctor on his return, his achievements in the scientific 
world and the amassing of the great colleétions that 
were to become the foundations of the British Museum 
and the Natural History Muscum in South Kensington. 
His correspondence during his long life with many 
notable personalities all over the world, and the 
variety of his interests show him to be worthy of 
ureater fame than to be associated, in the minds of so 
many people today, merely with a few London street 
names. This welcome book contains in appendices a 
schedule of his colleétions, a Bibliographical note, is 
well indexed. 

THE CONNOISSEUR CORONATION Book, 1953. 
(L. G. G. Ramsey F:d.). Ilus. Connoisseur. 


£1 1s. Od. net. 


This fine publication, in the usual Connoisseur 


Style, is one of the best of the Coronation Souvenir 
Books. As well as matter pertaining to the Ceremony, 
this book contains many interesting articles on the 
Royal Collections and treasures, by distinguished 
writers. The whole is lavishly illustrated, with many 
full plates in colour, and is bound in imitation vellum, 
with a cover portrait of Her Majesty in Garter robes. 


Davenport (E. G.) Your Hand Spinning. 
Illus. Sylvan Press. 9s. 6d. net. 

This book, No. 16 in the series, ‘Your home 
crafts,’ gives an all-round instruction in the art of hand 
spinning. It provides a complete introduction to the 
subjeé&t, from intormation about wool, the various 
kinds of British sheep, to the construétion and main- 
tenance of the spinning wheel. 


Hari (Wendy) Green Gold and Granite. A 
Background to Finland. Illus. Parrish. 
17s. 6d. net. 

This fine travel book brings to the reader a clear 
picture of the beauty and wildness of the North, 
The self-reliant nature of the character of the people, 
together with the wealth of natural resources of the 
land have combined to produce an energetic, Sturdy 
and cultural nation. The book is illustrated with good 
photographs and has a short but useful bibliography. 


Janes (E. R.) Sweet Peas. A complete guide 
to their culture. Ulus. Ward, Lock. 
15s. Od. net. 

The Author has devoted his whole life to the study 
of horticulture, and has produced a praétical volume 
dealing with every aspeét of the culture of the Sweet 
Pea. Well illustrated with colour photographs and line 
drawings, the work should prove invaluable to both 
expert and amateur. 


KitumteA (Marie) Karen. The Story of a 
Family. Worid’s Work. 12s. 6d. net. 

Mrs. Killilea tells of her family’s efforts to ensure 

that baby Karen, afflicted with cerebral palsy, shall have 

the best possible spiritual and physical care, so that she 

should develop into a normal woman, leading a full life. 


Marcuant (Sir James) Ed. What I Believe. 
Odhams. 12s. 6d. net. 

A colleéion of twenty essays written by people 
distinguished in their profession or occupation. They 
give an answer to important questions concerning the 
fundamentals of religious belief, its effeét on every day 
life and work, and its refleétion in the mental outlook 
of today and tomorrow. 

Ocrizek (Dore) Ed. Spain and Portugal. 
Illus. McGraw-Hill. 30s. net. 

Another volume in the “World in Colour” series, 
this well produced work, with many colour illustra- 
tions and piétorial maps, gives the armchair traveller an 
insight to the cultural, historical and social life of the 
peoples of Spain and Portugal. 

One Hunprev Great Lives. Illus. Odhams. 
15s. Od. net. 

A remarkable colleétion of short biographies of 
scientists, inventors, leaders and reformers, writers, 
poets, artists, musicians, discoverers, explorers, 
soldiers, statesmen and great women of all times. 


With thirty-two full page portraits. 
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Patn (Nesta) Lesser Worlds. Illus. Longmans. 


10s. 6d. net. 

Readers will appreciate these accounts of the 
lives and habits of ants, beetles wasps and other tiny 
creatures that make up the inseét world. Based on 
recent popular broadcast features, this book discloses 
the Strange and almost unbelievable world known to 
the naturalist. 

Peart (M. L.) William Cobbett.  <A_ biblio- 
graphical account of his life and times. 
Cumberlege : O.U.P. 25s. Od. net. 

This work, based mainly on the ‘Cole Colleétion’ 
in the Nuffield College Library, is divided into three 
parts. Part | deals with matter written or published 
between 1792 and 1825. Part II deals with posthumous 
publications, and Part IIl with manuscripts and port 
raits. Produced with the sponsorship of the Warden 
and Fellows of Nuftield College, this biography contains 
much new and important bibliographical intormation 
that will prove of value to the student and of interest 
to the general reader. Well indexed, the foreword 
has been written by G. D. H. Cole. The acket illustra 
tion, from a satirical print of 1810 shows Cobbett as 
the Hampshire Hoy in the Pound. 

Reisz (Karel) The Technique of Film Editing. 
Illus. Focal Press. 30s. Od. net. 

\n essentially practical guide to the subject, with 
an historical introduction by Thorold Dickinson. 
Every film lover will enjoy studying this work which 
describes fully in simple language “how it is done.” 
Sponsored by the British Film Academy, and on such 
authority, it must be held to be as infallible as is humanly 
possible. 

RicHARDSON (Mary R.) Laugh a Defiance. 
Weidenfeld and Nicholson. 12s. 6d. net. 

The amazing autobiography of one of the brave 
women who endured hardship and humiliation in 
her Strugvle to further the cause of the Suffrayette 
movement, 

TouLMIN (Stephen) The Philosophy of Science. 
An Introduction. Hutchinson. 8s. 6d. net. 

Dr. Toulmin has designed this work to meet the 
needs of those with an interest in, but without special 
snowledge of, the exact sciences. He provides the 
material necessary for the understanding of the special 
problems encountered by the layman in reading works 
of a scientific nature. The book has a good index, 
and vives a list of suggested books for further reading. 


ZAuHL (Paul A.) Flamingo Hunt. 


10s. 6d. net. 

rhis exciting account of the adventures and dis- 
coveries of a research biologist in search of the nesting 
places of the pink flamingo, transports the reader to 
the colourful world of the Bahamas. With the aid of a 
local ‘expert’ Mr. Zahl explores the waters and marshes 
of the remote island of Andros, probing the rumour 
that this lonely place was the home of a colony of these 
exotic birds. 


Hammond. 


FICTION 
Baker (George) The Last Shore. 
12s. 6d. net. 
This story of the Trojan War, told in the form 


Barrie. 


of a modern novel, is another in this author’s series of 


novels based on the old Greek legends. The general 
reader will welcome this rendering of the old Classical 


tale. The end papers show a map of the scene of the 

Story. 

Burrorp (Eleanor) Leave Me My 
Jenkins. 9s. 6d. net. 

Beautiful Magnolia is not quite what she seems, 
Perhaps her name betrayed her. Anyway her husband, 
Clive, knows her and discovers her pertidy. Then he 
marries her sister. Odd that there appears to be no 
mention of the extinét “Deceased wife’s sister” bill, 
SANDOZ (Maurice) The Maze. Illus. Guilford 

Press. 8s. 6d. net. 

This tale of the supernatural, set in an old castle in 
the north of Scotland, is admirably illustrated by the 
famous surrealist artist, Salvatore Dali, and _ will 
please all who have a taste for the unusual. 

Tracey (Anne) The Wind in the Reeds. 
Jenkins. 9s. 6d. net. 

Miss Tracey’s readers will approve this romantic 
and human Story of the struggle of Heather and Alex 
tor mutual understanding as their characters conflié. 
Verrcu (James) I Shall Bury Sorrow. Jenkins. 

9s. Od. net. 

Alison Craig lives under ber father’s domination. 
He wishes her to marry the parish minister. She docs 
not see eye to eye with him and runs off to the man she 
adores. The whole forms a clever but somewhat 
tragic Story. 

WARNER (Rex) Escapade. 
10s. Od. net. 

\ new novel by the author of ‘The \crodrome,’ 
written as an amusing entertainment. Set in an English 
village, the unconventional behaviour of the conven- 
tional inhabitants provide a light tale of the strangest 
happenings during one day in summer. 
Watson (Boris) Former People. 

12s. 6d. net. 

The author, who left Moscow after the Revolution, 


Love. 


Bodley Head. 


Harvill. 


has given in this well written first novel, a clear picture 


of Russian life during this period. The book tells of 
the slow disintegration of a country family and their 
eState about fifty miles from Moscow. 
Wetcome (John) Mr. 
Jenkins. 9s. 6d. net. 
This novel of the hunting ticld will make interesting 
reading for all who love the chase and point-to-point 
racing, and have acquaintance with the hunting 
countryside. 


Merston’s Hounds. 


JUNIOR 
Boyston (Helen Dore) Sue 
Nurse. Bodley Head. 7s. 6d. net. 

This new volume, the seventh in the ‘Sue Barton’ 
series, in which Sue returns as a staff nurse to Springticld 
Hospital, will be as popular among older girls as were 
the previous books in this series. 

Hitt (Lorna) Castle in Northumbria. 
Burke. 9s. 6d. net. 

This welcome addition to the well-known 

“Marjorie” books is an exciting Easter holiday Story 


Illus. 


set amid the Northumbrian countryside. The fun of 


camping out, the ponies, and an old Border castle 
provide plenty of opportunity for adventure and 
romance, 


Barton, Staff 


THE LIBRARY WORLD 


THE HISTORY OF THE 


Women’s Institute Movement 
OF ENGLAND AND WALES 


by Inez Jenkins, C.B.E., former General Secretary 
from personal knowledge and the official records 


Photographs Index 
10/- 
17 June 1953 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF WOMEN’S INSTITUTES 
39 Eccleston Street London S.W.1 
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Hitt (Lorna) No Castanets at the Wells. 
Illus. Evans. 9s. 6d. net. 

All those who enjoyed Miss Hill’s previous three 
books, with their Sadler’s Wells background, will 
welcome this new Story. Caroline, after spending two 
years at the famous ballet school, realizes that she will 
never become a successful ballerina. ‘Through her 
meeting with Angelo, a Spanish dancer, she finds her 
true vocation— Spanish dancing. 

Meyneut (Laurence) Smoky Joe in trouble. 
Being the further adventures of a sagacious 
cat told by himself. Illus. Bodley Head. 
7s. 6d. net. 

rhis is the second book about this amazing cat, 
which continues his adventures through many disasters 
to a triumphant end. Young readers will take an instant 
likine to this now famous animal, and his exciting 
story will be demanded ayain and again. 

NeuratH (Marie) The Wonder World of 
Insects. Illus. Parrish. 6s. net. 

\nother Parrish Colour Book for Children, with 
clear colourful drawings, this book introduces the 
younger child to the ways and habits of the small 
creatures of the inseét world. The casily written text 
brings this fascinating subject within the comprehension 
of young readers. 

Price (Christine) Three Golden Nobles. Illus. 
Lane. 9s. 6d. net. 

A tale with an unusual background of the London 
Guilds, set in the fourteenth century. Stephen, a Serf 
bound to the land, longs to become a painter. He 
manages to escape, and making his way to London, 
becomes an apprentice to a painters’ guild. His adven- 
tures will give junior readers a pciture of life during 
the Stirring times of King Edward the Third. The 
author has drawn her own excellent illustrations. 
PrinGie (Patrick) Ed. The Boys’ Book of 

Cricket for 1953. Col. frontis. — Illus. 
Evans. 10s. 6d. net. 

\ well-produced annual containing helpful and 
interesting articles by first class players on all aspeéts of 
the game. The contributors include Len Hutton, 
Godfrey Evans and many others who will be familiar 
to boys who play or watch cricket. The introduction 
is written by the Chairman of the M.C.C. Youth Cricket 
Association. Many fine action photographs, and the 
Stories, puzzles and quiz features will help to make this 
book popular with young enthusiasts 
(Cecil) Lady-in-Chief. The 

Story of Florence Nightingale. _ Illus. 
Methuen. 10s. 6d. net. 

Librarians will require no introduétion to Mrs, 
Woodham-Smith’s recent biography of Florence 
Nightingale. This shortened version has been specially 
produced for junior readers. Every child should have 
the opportunity to read about this great pioneer of the 
nursing service. 

NEW EDITION 

De Moranr (Count Georges) Ed. World 
Nobility and Peerage (Annuaire de la 
Noblesse de France). The First Edition in 
English. Illus. The Specialised Reference 
Publishing Company, London and Paris. 
£4 4s Od. net. 


This well-known International reference book was 


founded in 1843 by M. Borel d’Hauterive, was con- 
tinued by Vicomte Albert Révérend and is at the present 
time compiled by Count Georges de Morant. Seétions 
deal with The Royal and Sovereign reigning Houses of 
Europe, those formerly reigning in Europe, the Princely 
and Ducal Houses and the Titled Nobility including a 
List of the Peers of Great Britain and Ireland and an 
\merican Supplement by Professor Arthur Adams of 
distinguished American Families of Established Lineage. 
The portrait frontispiece is of H.M. Queen Elizabeth I, 
by Dorothy Wilding, and among the illustrations are 
many Royal Coats of Arms. The work should certainly 
be found ig every reference library throughout the 


world. 
BOOKS RECEIVED 
The appearance of a book title in this list does not 
preclude its subsequent review 

INTRODUCING East Arrica. H.M.S.O. 2s. Ud. net.— 
THe PHoroGraPHer’s Pocket Boox. Evans. 5s. Od. 
net.— Tue Crve ALMANAC, 1953. Focal Press. 15s. 6d. 
net.—Grecory (L.) The Code of the Kid. Jenkins. 
8s. 6d. net.—Bancrorr (T.) The Prairie Dusters. 
Jenkins. 8s. 6d. net.—Buckman (S.) Guns at Fortune 
Ranch. Ward Lock. 7s. 6d. net.—Carsrairs (H.) 
When Three makes Two. Ward Lock. 9s. 6d. net.— 
Coxe (G. H.) Eye Witness. Hammond. 9s. 6d. net.— 
Det Rey (L) Marooned on Mars. Hutchinson. 7s. 
6d. net.— Jones (R.) Sons of the Stars. Hutchinson. 
7s. 6d. net.—Nasu (A.) Said with Flowers. Hammond. 
9s. 6d. net.—-Roor (P.) Evil became them. Redman. 
10s. 6d. net.—SuHaxurr (J) Yell Ruddy Murder. Ham- 
mond. 9s. 6d. net.—Snepparp (H.) Lover’s meeting. 
Jenkins. 9s. 6d. net.—Srepnen (H.) & Keever (H.) 
Stand by, London calling. Ward Lock. 9s. 6d. net. 
—Srtuart (V.) Proud Heart. Jenkins. 9s. 6d. net.— 
Tranter (N.) Ducks and Drakes. Ward Lock. 9s. 


6d. net. 
PERIODICALS RECEIVED 

THE ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN, May, 1953 — 
BOLETIN DE LA BIBLIOTECA NACIONAL 
DE LIMA. DEICHMANBLADET, Nr. 1-2, 1953 
— INDIAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION BULLETIN, 
March, 1953 — LIBRARIAN, March, 1953 — LIB- 
RARY ASSOCIATION RECORD, April & May, 
1953 STEEL NEWS, April, 1953 -—- WILSON 
LIBRARY BULLETIN, May, 1953. 


Correspondence 
Tue Eprror, 

“Tue Liprary Wor.” 
Sir, 

I was glad to see the comment on Swindon 
in your “Memorabilia” column of your May 
issue. It does, however, give something of a 
wrong impression. I take it that you have 
obtained this information from our journal 
“In Print” of February, 1953, but the highest 
daily issue of 1,053 books noted is for the 
Central Junior Library alone and not, of 
course, for the whole service. I do not know 
whether you will be able to correét this, but if 
it is possible I should be very grateful. 

Yours, etc., 
H. Jouuirre, 
Borough Librarian. 


May 1953. 


Central Library, 
Swindon. 
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The World’s Greatest Bookshop 


* FOR BOOKS * 


Librarians throughout the W orld 


use and recommend Foyles service 


Subscriptions taken for British, American and Continental magazines 


119-125 CHARING CROSS RD., LONDON, W.C.2 
Gerrard 5660 (16 J/ines) Nearest Station: Tottenham Court Road 


BOOK AUCTION RECORDS 


A PRICED AND ANNOTATED ANNUAL RECORD OF 
LONDON, NEW YORK AND EDINBURGH 
RARE BOOK SALES 


NOW READY :—Vol. 49 (Season 1951 - 52) 
Price 67s. 6d. net 
TO BE PUBLISHED APRIL, 1954 :—Vo/l. 50 (Season 1952-53) 
Price 67s. 6d. net 


Reapy :—4TH Gen. INDEX (Vols. 31—40) £12 12s. 
sTH GEN. INDEx (Vols. 41—45) £12 12s. 


Owing to paper shortage, the issue in Quarterly Parts is suspended until further notice 
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our QUICKSEEN PERIODICAL 
CASE, Patent No. 471335. This 
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Industrial Design for display at 
the Festival of Britain. 
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